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To God and To Caesar! 


“The Peace Plebiscite is not patriotic,” one church mem- 
ber told us recently. “It raises questions about loyalty to 
our Country. Religion has nothing to do with obedience to 
the government. War may be un-Christian but when it 
comes, I’ll be like the chap who put his Christianity in his 
pocket and went out to fight.” 


Was this member right? 


Last December a Nazi disciplinary court expelled from 
his university professorship the most distinguished living 
Protestant theologian, Dr. Karl Barth. He had offered to 
take an oath of allegiance to Hitler, only with the interpre- 
tation—approved by the Brotherhood Council of the Con- 
fessional Church—that a Christian swearing by the name 
of God implicitly limits his obedience to acts which he can 
support as a Christian. But this was not enough. The 
prosecuting attorney declared that in swearing fealty to 
Adolf Hitler, German citizens do so irrespective of any 
and all religious principles. 


Was the prosecutor right? 


In 1931 the United States Supreme Court ruled against 
granting citizenship to Professor Douglas Clyde Macintosh 
of Yale University. He was unwilling to pledge automatic 
support to any future war in which this country may en- 
gage. The Court declared that our “government must go 
forward upon the assumption, and safely can proceed upon 
no other, that wnqualified allegiance to the Nation and sub- 
mission and obedience to the laws of the land, as well those 
made for war as those made for peace, are not inconsistent 
with the will of God.” (Italic ours.) That is, for the_ in- 
dividual Christian the voice of the governmeny is ‘the aoe 

. \ 


of God. 
Was the Supreme Court right? 
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But the problem has been raised not only for foreigners 
seeking citizenship, but also for native-born American stu- 
dents. In a case involving two conscientious objectors to 
military training in the University of California at Los 
Angeles, the Supreme Court ruled that an American citizen 
“may be compelled, by force, if need be, against his will and 
without regard to his personal wishes or his pecuniary in- 
terests, or even his religious or political convictions, to take 
his place in the ranks of the army of his country.” It held 
that the war powers of the government include “the power, 
in the last extremity, to compel the armed service of any 
citizen in the land, without regard to... his views in respect 
of the justice or morality of the particular war or of war 
in general.” (Italics ours.) 


Often Quakers have been exempted from military drill. 
Three denominations—the Methodist Episcopal, the Dis- 
ciples and the Evangelical Synod—have claimed for their 
adherents the same immunities as Quakers. Our General 
Council has declared compulsory military training to be 
“wholly indefensible.’ But application of the Supreme 
Court ruling negates all these claims and assertions. 


Was the Supreme Court right here? 


Recently Dr. Kirtley F. Mather, geology professor at 
Harvard University, expressed opposition to signing a loy- 
alty oath to the state and national constitutions, as required 
of all teachers by a bill approved in the Massachusetts legis- 
lature. His opposition, however, was withdrawn when 
President Conant announced “it is out of the question for 
Harvard College to consider not obeying.” Thus Harvard 
has avoided a legal battle but the point raised by Professor 
Mather remains uncontested. He held that concurrence in. 
such an oath by a teacher in a privately supported institu-. 
tion implies acceptance by him of status as a state official. . 
Thereby state control is established over all education, with 
a surrender by teachers of their claims to academic freedom.. 


Who was right here? 
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Contemporary trends—curiously similar in democratic 
America to more extreme tendencies in fascist Germany— 
indicate increasing pressure to subordinate the individual 
conscience to the claims of the state. Why this current in- 
sistence on patriotic loyalty? Why the strenuous demand 
for signatures on oaths of allegiance, for daily pledges to 
the flag by children in the schools? Is it because (as some 
serious students suggest), with a shift in the social balance 
impending, the “haves” become alarmed about the mainte- 
nance of the government power which underwrites their 
position and privilege? 

ENFORCED LOYALTY 

The depression has bred questioning and unrest among 
the masses. Resentful at the lowering of living standards 
they demand that the possibility of a good life be restored. 
But a contracting economy makes satisfaction of their 
claims painfully expensive for those who hold power and 
profit. Consequently as Harold J. Laski has pointed out in 
his recent book, The State in Theory and Practice, “What 
once seemed reasonable now begins to seem destructive. 
What once appeared as an issue to be debated now appears 
as a threat to law and order.” Attempt is consequently 
made to buttress that law and order by stronger popular 
foundations of loyalty. Coercion is employed as a method 
for obtaining certain and immediate results. 


But can loyalty be coerced? Can a man be forced to love 
his country any more effectively than he can be forced to 
love his family? Compulsion corrodes the spiritual content 
of loyalty, leaving little more than a hollow shell of formal 
assent. Conscripted patriotism contravenes both American 
ideals of democracy and Christian ideals of religious free- 
dom. 

Coercion makes loyalty a mechanical response rather than 
a vital sentiment. Support of the government is reduced 
to the signing of an oath, to an automatic salute when the 
flag is waved. But how long can political democracy sur- 
vive on such a foundation? There is hope for the direction 
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of the common life by the common man, only if he is free 
to contribute not merely a conditioned response, but some 
measure at least of critical thought and considered convic- 
tion. Criticism and thought inevitably imply the possibility 
of dissent, heresy, wild ideas. But to make the citizen an 
obedient machine is to set foundations for dictatorship, not 
democracy. 


Coercive loyalty to the state is also fatal to religious lib- 
erty and Christian principle. Present-day Germany tells 
the story. The claims of conscience have been upheld by no 
less an authority than Chief Justice Hughes. In a minority 
opinion on the Macintosh case, he declared: “Much has been 
said of the paramount duty to the state, a duty to be recog- 
nized, it is urged, even though it conflicts with convictions 
of duty to God. Undoubtedly that duty to the state exists 
within the domain of power, for government may enforce 
obedience to laws regardless of scruples .... But, in the 
forum of conscience, duty to a moral power higher than the 
state has always been maintained.... One cannot speak of 
religious liberty, with proper appreciation of its essential 
and historic significance, without assuming the existence of 
a belief in supreme allegiance to the will of God.” 


NOT ANARCHY AND NOT TYRANNY 


Nor, it may be pointed out, does support of religious 
freedom against the dictates of government, imply an in- 
dividualistic attitude opposed to one of social cooperation. 
A Christian is a citizen of the state. He is also a member 
of the church and a component of that society which Jesus 
called the Kingdom of Heaven. His is not a choice between 
an individual and a social loyalty; it is rather one between 
two social loyalties. When they conflict, which is to be pre- 
ferred? One answer is that of D’Alembert, the French 
mathematician, who indicated the following progressive 
scale: “I prefer my family to myself, I prefer my country 
to my family, I prefer humanity to my country.” Is the 


pete of his statement any less axiomatic than the first 
wo?! 
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There is no final solution to the rival claims of religion 
and nationalism. It has been well remarked: “A free con- 
science is the narrow strip of no-man’s-land which separates 
tyranny from anarchy. If it be crossed by the state, it 
spells tyranny. If it be crossed by the citizen, it spells 
anarchy. If it be kept inviolate by both state and citizen, 
it spells democracy.” A fair balance is difficult to strike. 
But in an age when deepening economic conflict is every- 
where strengthening the cult of authoritarian violence, the 
danger is not the misuse but rather the loss of all liberty— 
religious as well as political. 


Dying for My Country 


“Laying down one’s life in war is not ‘the supreme sacri- 
fice.’ Something far more difficult is demanded. It is easier 
to accept the risks of battle for oneself, and even for one’s 
own son, than it is to subordinate desire for profits to love 
of country. This is a terrible assertion, but experience 
shows that it is true. The supreme test of the patriot does 
not come when he faces a foreign enemy, but when he faces 
his own neighbors—Jack, Mike, and the rest—as persons 
possessed of the same final worth that he claims for him- 
self. The supreme sacrifice is not the giving of one’s blood, 
but the giving up of opportunity for power over persons by 
reason of possessions. The stern call to patriotism today 
is a call to identify ourselves, as citizens, with the existing 
economic injustice and futility, and then to form a coopera- 
tive industrial commonwealth that shall express, as the po- 
litical finality, the value of persons.” 

—GEORGE A. CoE, Educating for Citizenship. 


One hundred and fifty Iowa artists resolved in October 
not to “paint any poster or draw any cartoon with the 
specific intent to incite or inspire the youth of America to 
_bear arms in aggressive warfare.” 
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The Conditions of Peace 
Rev. Albert J. Penner, Massachusetts 


“Tf you yourself only knew today the conditions of peace!”—Luke 19:42. 


One of the most tragic incidents in the life of Jesus is 
recorded in the 19th chapter of the Gospel according to 
Luke. Jesus is approaching the holy city on his last fate- 
ful journey, and as he comes to the brow of the hill and sees 
the city lying there before him, he bursts out in the lament, 
“If you yourself only knew today the conditions of peace!” 
As Jesus stood there, overlooking the city, he was burdened 
by the crushing conviction that the end of Jerusalem was 
near. Already he could imagine the legions of Rome sweep- 
ing over her, leaving not one stone upon another, and all 
because the city did not realize the conditions of peace and 
the time of opportunity. 


In the place of Jerusalem let us put our modern civiliza- 
tion. The danger confronting us is that another great war 
might well be ‘‘the cemetery of our civilization.’”’ Consider 
the awful destructiveness of modern engines of war. Con- 
sider the awful cost of war in money, materials and men. 
Consider the awful consequences of war in ruined lives, and 
dashed hopes, and shattered ideals. 


Add to these facts the dangers which inhere in our pres- 
ent world situation. The legions of Rome are again on the 
march and no one can tell how wide their sweep may yet be. 
In a dozen different places the wounds caused by the last 
war are still bleeding. The rising tide of nationalism has 
widened and deepened the gulf which separates nation from 
nation. Conflicting theories of government have heightened 
the suspicion of nations. More men, and women too, are 
under arms than in 1914. Vastly more money is spent for 
war preparation. 


In the face of this situation is not the lament of Jesus 
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tragically pertinent today? “If you yourself only knew 
today the conditions of peace!’”’ Today the time of oppor- 
tunity is still here, tomorrow it may be too late. 


What are some of the things upon which our peace de- 
pends. One of the absolute requirements is that we must 
believe in the possibility of a peaceful world. One of the 
greatest obstacles to peace, I am convinced, is that people 
generally do not regard it as possible. They think a man 
of peace is utopian, a sentimentalist, a visionary. 


We are told that war is inevitable; that having existed 
since the beginning of time it is destined to continue to the 
end of time. But war is not inevitable. It is no more in- 
evitable than other systems which once flourished but which 
have long been renounced. War is a monster of human 
fabrication. It does not need to be if humanity so decrees. 


We are told that war is necessary: necessary to defend 
one’s honor, necessary to maintain one’s prestige, necessary 
to protect one’s home, necessary to preserve one’s rights. 
But war is not necessary for these things. Rather does war 
ravish honor, and destroy prestige, and trample every hu- 
man right under foot. 

We are told that war is right and justifiable; that there 


are holy causes which demand this last full measure of de- 
votion; that a citizen’s first duty is to his country. But war 


_ is not right and justifiable. It is not right because it cannot 


be fought on a righteous basis. Wars are fought with lies 
and deceit. Nothing else so arouses all the evil passions of 
man and gives them free play. War is not right because 
it destroys those very values which Christianity holds su- 
preme, namely human values. An institution which is guilty 
of such a terrible wastage of humanity cannot be right and, 
before God, it cannot be justified. A peaceful world is pos- 
sible but not until people really BELIEVE that it is possible. 


Another condition of peace is that we must desire 


it. Hosts of people are quite willing to say that they hate 
war, but they do not really desire peace. They prefer profits 


ae 
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to peace. The now famous telegram of Ambassador Walter 
Hines Page to President Wilson puts the matter with can- 
dor: “Perhaps our going to war is the only way in which 
our present preeminent trade position can be maintained.” 
More recently, when the American government declared an 
embargo on all war materials for Italy certain commercial 
interests began immediately to protest that this interfered 
with their trade. What do we want—profits or peace? 


Nations prefer prestige to peace. They want to be called 
the great among the nations. They believe that prestige 
rests upon the superior force of arms. But where does all 
this seeking after glory and power get them? H. L. Tom- 
linson makes the sobering assertion that “there was not, 
from 1870—1914, an intrigue by a European statesman for 
the welfare of his country, not a plan for extending its 
wealth and power against that of its neighbors but had 
death in it.” What is it that we want—prestige, power, or 
peace? 


Merely to desire peace so long as it does not cost any- 
thing is not to desire it at all. We will have to bring to its 
accomplishment all the devotion and the willingness to make 
great sacrifices which in days past men have brought to the 
altar of war. Peace will not come until we desire it above 
every other earthly thing. 


A third essential condition of peace is that we must 
prepare for peace. From time immemorial men have pre- 
pared for war and the inevitable consequence has been 
an unbroken succession of wars. We always get that 


which we prepare for. If we want peace we must prepare 
for peace. 


A part of that essential preparation is certainly the set- 
ting up of intelligent and fearless machinery of internation- 
al cooperation. The alternative before the world, so it 
seems to me, is either cooperation or chaos. I can see no 
hope for the future unless the nations are willing to build 
and support a strong and effective international structure. 
Just at present the League of Nations is giving us at least 
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an intimation of what effective concerted cooperative action 
might be able to accomplish by way of making the basis of 
peace more secure. 


Nor can America wash her hands of taking any part in 
such international organization. We are all bound up in 
one parcel with the rest of the world and we can never es- 
cape the danger of being drawn into another war. Neither 
can we avoid, nor must we shirk, our share of the respon- 
sibility for doing all that in us lies to establish and preserve 
an enduring peace. 


We must also prepare our own minds and hearts for 
peace. That is one of the most valuable things about the 
Peace Plebiscite. It is to help Christian people to think this 
thing through in the light of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, to 
define their Christian position, and to discover their Chris- 
tian duty. Too many people have not yet come to realize 
that Christ is the Prince of Peace and his Kingdom the 
Kingdom of Peace. 


And what is our Christian duty? I, for one, am con- 
vinced that war is a business which can from no point of 
view be reconciled with the teachings of Christ. There is 
no room in his message for the things that are inevitable 
in war. There is where we Christian people should take 
our stand before the world. War is a direct denial of the 
Christian faith. It nails Christ again to the cross. 


Eight hundred years ago hundreds and thousands of 
people, young and old, high and low, rich and poor, enlisted 
in a futile Crusade to take the Holy Land away from the 
‘“Tnfidel.”” Here is a modern Crusade which might well chal- 
lenge and capture the deepest insight, the highest faith, and 
the finest devotion of all people everywhere, and particular- 
ly the Christian people in our churches—the Crusade to 
drive the infidel spirit of Mars forever from the face of the 
earth. 

The necessity for such a Crusade is coming to us with a 
new urgency. Who knows whether civilization could sur- 
vive another war? ‘Human history,” says Sir Arthur Sal- 
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ter, “thus far has been a succession of brief achievements 
of high civilizations destroyed each in turn by destructive 
wars.” Who knows whether the church could survive anoth- 
er war? Who knows whether man could survive another 
war? “If you yourself only knew today the conditions of 
peace!” The matter is urgent, but it is not hopeless. No 
divine cause ts ever hopeless. 


If we believe in the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ then we must believe in peace. We must believe in 
the possibility of peace. We must desire its coming more 
than any other earthly good. We must prepare our own 
minds and hearts and help to prepare our world so that 
peace can come and the dream of the ages be at last ful- 
filled. 


Armistice Prayer 

At Thine altar, O God, we remember the heroism of 
men and the fortitude of women in time of terror and 
trial: those who endured with valor, those who suffered 
with patience, and those who gave all, even the sweet 
blood of youth, for a better day. God of Mercy, let us 
not by carelessness or indifference be guilty of the 
worst of all sacrileges—the waste of sacrifice. Move 
upon our minds, and the minds of men everywhere, 
that a nobler spirit and a clearer vision may rule our 
thoughts and ways. 


God of Justice, make us just in mind and spirit, that 
the kingdoms of the world may become the Kingdom of 
Justice. We pray not for a peace of ease, but for the 
peace of righteousness and good will, and the moral 
love that fulfills itself in fellowship. Comfort Thou 
Thy people; guide our groping humanity out of chaos 
into brotherhood. Enlighten our darkness; let ignor- 
ance, oppression and envy cease, and heaven and earth 
be joined in praise of the Prince of Peace.—Amen. 


—Joseph Fort Newton. 
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They Decline to Fight 


In answer to the question, What will you do when Amer- 
ica goes to war? the following replies, among others, were 
received by The Modern Monthly and published in its 
June 1935 issue. The statements which follow are extracts, 
the answers in most cases being much longer. 


JOHN DEWEY: “Do my best first to keep the country 
out and then if it happens to keep out myself.” 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES: “Everything possible to oppose 
the war and to persuade other people to oppose it. There can 
be no compromise on this issue on the part of the pacifists. 
In the last war, even extreme pacifists simply stated their 
opposition and refused support of the war but apart from 
this did nothing. When or if the next war comes along, we 
must not only refuse to support but get in the way and 
make ourselves real opponents of a war administration. 
I imagine this will mean going to prison, but why not?” 


CHARLES A. BEARD: “I never cross a bridge till I come 
to it and have a look at it. If, however, I am called to fight 
for the promotion of oil interests in China, or the collection 
of defaulted bonds in Peru, they will have to come and get 
me.” 


ROBERT Morss Lovett: “In case the United States goes 
to war, I shall take my stand on the Kellogg Pact, in which, 
by treaty having equal force with the Constitution, this 
country has renounced war as an instrument of national 
policy. I shall take no part myself and shall do my best to 
defend others who take a similar stand.” 


STUART CHASE: “In the last war I registered as a con- 
scientious objector, and this I would do again.” 


ELMER RICE: “Go to jail probably, or get shot. I don’t 


subscribe to the theory that there are good wars and bad 
wars.” 
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A Litany of Peace @ By Opal Gooden 


LEaDER—Amid mounting turmoil and confusion throughout the world, 
in this hour before it is too late and the deadly hysteria of war 
has poisoned our brains and feelings, solemnly and soberly, 


PEOPLE—We dedicate ourselves to peace. 


LEADER—We remember Sarajevo in 1914; we remember armored na- 
tions awaiting that strike; and remembering, 


PEOPLE—We dedicate ourselves to peace. 


LEADER—We remember mud and slime and screaming shrapnel; we 
remember mild young men who learned to murder and were 
murdered; and remembering, 


PEOPLE—We dedicate ourselves to peace. 


LHADER—We remember the dead that are dead, and the dead that 
still live, and the death that is born of deadly disease; and re- 
membering, 


PEOPLE—We dedicate ourselves to peace. 


LEADER—We remember Versailles with its humiliation and defeat; we 
remember the years that have followed leaving victory to no na- 
tion and defeat to all; and remembering, 


PEOPLE—We dedicate ourselves to peace. 


LEADER—We see behind us the fruits of war, death and disease, hatred 
and hunger, profiteering and plundering, and seeing this, 


PEOPLE—We dedicate ourselves to peace. 


LEADER—We see before us in the promise of war not only the death 
of our bodies but the death of our souls, the bankruptcy of our 
economy, the end of our civilization, the suicide of the race, and 


seeing this, 
PEOPLE—We dedicate ourselves to peace. 


LEADER—We believe the hour comes and now is when nations must 
act with understanding instead of armies, when they must abide 
by the wills of their peoples instead of the intrigues of their 
diplomats. We believe the hour comes and now is when nations 
shall not attack nations, neither shall they learn war any more. 
To the realization of this end, 


PEOPLE—We dedicate ourselves to peace. 
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Neutrality or League Cooperation? 


America’s peace forces are deeply perplexed and pro- 
foundly divided as to how in the present crisis the United 
States can best contribute to world peace. Should we back 
the League of Nations in the sanctions voted against Italy? 
Or should we seek primarily to keep ourselves out of the 
conflict by a program of strict neutrality legislation? 

The Peace Plebiscite in Section B gives expression to this 
dilemma now confronting the American people. Point i 
provides for approval of “membership in the League of 
Nations.” A vote for this would be a vote for cooperation 
on sanctions against Italy. 

Point 3 in Section B lists an alternative course, ‘national 
isolation through strict neutrality legislation.” President 
Roosevelt by his recent proclamation brought into play the 
neutrality legislation passed by Congress last August. He 
placed an embargo on shipments of munitions and imple- 
ments of war to both Italy and Ethiopia. He told Amer- 
ican citizens that if they travel on the ships of warring na- 
tions, they do so at their own risk. He further warned our 
citizens against dealings of any sort with either belligerent. 

But if a neutrality program is to be eff ective—against 
the lure of war profits which proved so disastrous in 1914- 
1917—tt must do two things: 1. It must bar not only 
munitions but also loans and credits to warring nations, 
and—more far-reaching in its efforts on our domestic pros- 
perity—shipment of food, minerals and other materials 
which are fully as essential as munitions for success in 
modern war. 2.It must be applied against ALL belligerents. 

Some argue that neutrality does not mean isolation. In a 
localized conflict such as the present Italo-Ethiopian strug- 
gle, that may be true. But what if war should spread, and 
Britain, France and other League powers be involved? In 
such a case a full neutrality program against all warring 
countries would mean nothing less than the suspension of 
practically all our foreign trade. Isolation would be the 
inevitable result. Such a course has not proved feasible in 
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the past, but if neutrality is to keep us out of a world con- 
fiict, that will be its cost. 

A possible middle policy between complete League coop- 
eration and isolation is sketched in point 2, a vote for “‘con- 
sultation with other nations in support of the Kellogg Pact 
and other peace agreements.” Out of such consultation 
might develop a limited program of cooperation in League 
sanctions. While this course would enable us to cast our 
influence against a peace-breaker, it would not be consistent 
with strict neutrality and might eventually draw us into 
the conflict. 


Courtesy: The Nation 


*] just died for civilization.” 
“Fine buddy, I made the world safe for democracy.” 
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The Battle for Markets 


All industrialized nations are dependent upon assured ac- 
cess to essential raw materials and to markets in which to 
sell their surplus goods. Being so utterly dependent for 
their national welfare upon resources and markets, nations 
quite naturally build their foreign policies upon their eco- 
nomic needs. The “haves” are interested chiefly in main- 
taining the economic status quo. The “‘have nots” are will- 
ing to accept even the ordeal of war as a possible means of 
securing a new (and as they believe, fairer) distribution of 
world resources and markets. 


The nations causing the most fear of war today are 
Japan, Germany and Italy. They happen also to be the 
powers which lack colonial empires consonant with their 
industrial needs. Other factors play a part: for example, 
the pressure of population, the desire for prestige, the use 
of a great national adventure to divert the people’s attention 
from domestic economic distress. But the basic factor is 
the need for assured access to raw materials and for secur- 
ity of markets. 


Between them the United States, France, and the British 
Empire have a virtual monopoly in the production of most 
of the raw materials necessary to industry. Through their 
political control of a large area of the world’s territory 
they are in a position to close their markets to other nations 
by various kinds of trade restrictions. 


“To concede that a nation, which holds political control 
over colonial areas ... has a right to monopolize the raw 
materials of that area for the use of its industries, is to lay 
the foundation for bitter international controversies,” says 
W. S. Culbertson in his book International Economic Poli- 
cies. “The raw materials of the earth should be open to all 
peoples ; if they were accessible to all, one of the chief causes 
leading to war would be uprooted.” 

The economic problem of Italy is a case in point. The 
League of Nations has condemned her war in Kthiopia. But 
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to create lasting peace the nations of the world must face 
the economic problem at the root of the conflict. Italy is 
deficient in most of the raw materials necessary to modern 
industry. She needs a secure market for her manufactures. 

The fact is that the political control of colonial empires 
creates a distinct economic advantage to the business in- 
terests of the mother-country. Take the Philippines, for ex- 
ample. In 1899 the United States was supplying only 7 
per cent of the Philippine imports, but by 1925 the figure 
had risen to 55 per cent. Political control is generally used 
to create economic benefits for the industrial groups in the 
controlling country. Monopoly and tariff restrictions, im- 
port and export taxes, currency manipulation, embargoes, 
restrictions of output, quotas, licensing systems, governmen- 
tal subsidies—these are all weapons in the struggle for eco- 
nomic advantage. 

The results of this policy were summed up by Norman H. 
Davis, President Roosevelt's Ambassador at Large, on 
October 15th as follows: “Closing of national frontiers to 
the trade of other peoples, thus depriving them of vitally 
necessary markets and raw materials, has not only intensi- 
fied the world-wide depression but has increased the im- 
pulse to violate national boundaries and to expand by con- 
quest. This in turn has given cumulative stimulus to com- 
petition in arms. If a nation in dire need of foreign mar- 
kets and raw materials cannot move its goods across fron- 
tiers its armies are more apt to try to force their way 
across.” 

Here then are the essential causes of modern war. This 
factor is officially recognized in the present Italo-Ethiopian 
crisis when Sir Samuel Hoare, British Foreign Secretary, 
said in Geneva: “Abundant supplies of raw material ap- 
pear to give a peculiar advantage to the countries possess- 
ing them... .” Sir Samuel suggested the possibility of 
‘an inquiry through the League of Nations into an arrange- 
ment for “the free distribution of such raw materials among 
industrial countries which require them so that all fear of 
exclusion and monopoly may be removed once for alle 
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We Are Getting Prepared! 


Our 1935 military budget is the largest in our peace-time 
history. Congressman Fred H. Bierman of Iowa is author- 
ity for the statement that 1985 Army and Navy appropria- 
tions total $1,138,000,000. This amounts to over $3,000,000 
per day. It equals a levy of $9.00 on every man, woman and 
child in the nation. It represents 15% of the Government’s 
income. It is over 50 times as much as is appropriated to 
the State Department for maintaining friendly internation- 
al relations. 


The following newspaper headlines in the New York 
Times reflect the tempo of the drive for war preparations: 

ROOSEVELT TO SIGN ARMY AIR BASE BILL (Aug. 10, 1935) 

ARMORIES SEEKING MORE FUNDS IN 19386 (Aug. 15, 1935) 

TROOPS MOBILIZE FOR BIG WAR GAME (Aug. 18, 1935) 

U. S. BumLDs AIRPORT NEAR JAPANESE ISLAND IN BIG 
AVIATION PROGRAM IN THE PHILIPPINES (Aug. 31, 
1935) 

HAWAII HAS ARMY REVIEW (Sept. 2, 1935) 

23 SHIPS ORDERED BY THE NAVY IN DRIVE FOR TREATY 
FLEET (Sept. 10, 1935) 

ARMY WILL DEFEND PACIFIC Coast TopAy (Sept. 24, 
1935) 


General Smedley Butler and the editors of Fortune both 
give credit to General Douglas MacArthur, now military 
advisor of the new republic of the Philippines, for speeding 
up the military machine. “Under General MacArthur the 
War Department has literally run amuck under the new 
deal” declares General Butler. The editors of Fortune say, 
“The money was wrung from Congress by General Mac- 
Arthur who is backed to the hilt by Mr. Roosevelt.” 


“The blue prints prepared during the last ten years for 
the next war as the basis for annual appropriations, do not 
call for a single battle on our own land nor a naval engage-. 
ment on our own waters,” Senator Nye charged in address- 
ing the national convention of the Women’s Christian 
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Temperance Union recently. “They call for the moving of 
3,000,000 of our young men across the sea to engage in a 
war somewhere else.” Senator Nye further declared that 
the United States has “increased its budget for war prepa- 
rations 197 per cent since the last conflict.” 


In a recent Christian Century article, Dr. Albert W. 
Palmer says, “In Hawaii civil government obviously exists 
only on the sufferance of military authorities. It may be 
wiped out at almost any moment either by the ‘emergency’ 
of war itself or by increasing psychological panic in main- 
land public opinion as to the necessity of ‘preparing’ for 
that ‘inevitable war’ by making Hawaii a mere military 
fortress under a federal commission. Let us remain a 
free and civilian country,” implores Dr. Palmer. To do so 
we must face the plain fact that the policy of the Roosevelt 
administration is towards increased armaments. We must 
cry ‘Halt’ to the piling up of war preparations. 


Preparedness---for What? 


In the plebiscite we are asked whether we desire to advo- 
cate “a larger army, navy and air force.” Our answer to 
that question may be determined by our conception of what 
preparedness is for. 

Most people justify preparedness and its cost on the 
ground that an adequate national defense is required to pro- 
tect American territory against invasion. But is that the 
use to which the Army and Navy have in the past been put? 
In a report on “The United States Army” in the September 
issue of Fortune its editors declare, “The United States 
Army, since 1775, has filched more square miles of the earth 
by sheer military conquest than any army in the world, ex- 
cept only that of Great Britain .... While the United States 
has fought only three aggressive wars, never in its entire 
history has it fought a defensive war.” Fortune is extreme- 
ly sceptical of the possibility of our having to defend our 
territory against invasion. 
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What, then, do we want our armaments for? Americans 
generally have never answered that question. Prominent 
Navy officials, however, have said in no uncertain terms 
what they consider the Navy’s function to be. Said Rear 
Admiral Yates Stirling, Jr., “Our navy is being made ade- 
quate to fulfill its duty as guardian of our interests in all 
the seas of the world.” On another occasion, referring to 
our Far Eastern trade and the policy of the Open Door, he 
said, “Lacking adequate elements of sea power, we must 
realize that the commerce of the Far East is not for us.” 

Is that what preparedness is ultimately for? Is it to de- 
fend business interests and profits on all the seas of the 
world? Is it to defend the policy of the Open Door in 
China? If so, there is no end to the size of the Navy we 
shall need to build. If, however, we desire a level of arm- 
aments adequate only to resist actual invasion, it is doubt- 
ful whether there is any justification for our present high 
level of ‘‘preparedness.” 


Should R.O.T.C. Be Compulsory? 


The churches stand opposed to compulsory military train- 
ing. On this point there is no divergence of official church 
opinion. The opposition to the compulsory feature in mili- 
tary training in schools and colleges is plainly declared in 
scores of resolutions. 


Why this opposition? The answer lies partly in the belief 
that military training has no place in our educational sys- 
tem, that it militarizes the minds of our youth predisposing 
them to the war mentality, that it is not character-forming 
and does not develop citizenship. But there is a more fun- 
damental reason. Compulsory military training requires 
the student who is conscientiously opposed to war and prepa- 
ration for war to violate his conscience. The problem can 
be seen best in terms of concrete examples. 


In one of our New England colleges is a Congregational- 
ist student who for reasons of conscience has refused to 
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comply with the requirement of two years of compulsory 
military training. He took drill as a freshman and played 
in the military band. However when in his sophomore year 
he was subjected to military science courses, his consicence 
began to trouble him. He decided that his religion could 
not be harmonized with self-preparation for military ser- 
vice. Conference with the authorities led to the discovery 
that by a rule of the Trustees he, as a conscientious objector, 
might be exempted from military training at the discretion 
of the President of the college, but that he would have to 
forfeit his degree. He chose to request exemption, which 
was granted. He therefore will receive no degree upon 
graduation. 

This case is not unique, although, to be sure, there are 
not many who either have felt so keenly the conflict of con- 
science in reference to military training or who are cour- 
ageous enough to stand by conscience and take the conse- 
quences. 

In another college this fall a freshman, also a Congrega- 
tionalist, requested exemption from military training but 
submitted to it when he learned that if exempted he would 
have to forfeit his degree. In correspondence with a staff 
member of the Council this student declared that next term 
he would under no circumstances continue his military 
training courses. Thus he also will receive no degree upon 
graduation. 

What comes first—submission to the rule of an institution 
or obedience to conscience? The church has unfailingly 
declared for the primacy of conscience. Churches have of- 
fered to support students who take the historic Christian 
stand of obedience to the inward voice. They do not accept 
the philosophy, expressed by the Supreme Court, that the 
citizen “may be compelled, by force, if need be, against his 
will and without regard to his personal wishes .. . or even 
his religious or political convictions, to take his place in the 
ranks of the army.” 

Thus at Oberlin in 1934 the General Council voted: “That 
in the face of the system of compulsory military training 
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maintained in our high schools, land-grant schools, colleges 
and universities, we affirm our conviction in the right of all 
students to be conscientious objectors on religious or ethical 
grounds. We pledge to our Congregational and Christian 
young people our support in their endeavor to live by the 
dictates of the religious and ethical conscience.” 

The Council is taking steps to give this support to the 
two students whose cases are here briefly reviewed. 


Pros and Cons of Munitions Control 


Adherents of the proposal for government ownership of 
all means of munitions production believe that only through 
nationalization can the industry be controlled effectively. 
They maintain that the value of nationalization lies in the 
fact that it would: 

1. By the elimination of profit abolish the evils of private 
sales methods. 

2. By the elimination of profit save governments money. 

3. Facilitate the control of the international traffic in 
arms and ammunition. 

4, Facilitate the control of the domestic trade in arms and 
ammunition as among criminals. 

Opponents of nationalization of the munitions industry 
claim that it is undesirable because it would: 

1. Force non-armament producing states to build their 
own industries, thus extending the munitions enterprise 
rather than limiting it. 

2. Emphasize the industry in peace-time when private 
concerns emphasize commercial enterprise. 

3. Necessitate state control of all basic industries. 

4. Necessitate the spending by the government of large 
sums for industrial equipment and expert workmen, thus 
nullifying any saving to the government. 

Although the control of the manufacture and shipment of 
arms and ammunition should correct many existing abuses 
which lead toward war, such control could not by itself elim- 
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nate the danger of war for it would not necessarily change 
the military policies of the leading nations of the world or 
remove the fundamental causes of war. Therefore, any 
system for the control of the manufacture and shipment of 
munitions must be linked with a disarmament program, and 
also with a socio-economic program aimed to eliminate the 
basic causes of war. 


From “Control of the Munitions Traffic” by Anne H. Johnstone and 
Elizabeth A. Hawes. League of Women Voters, Washington, 25c. 


THE GREAT PAYMASTER 


October 21.—War talk in Europe 
causes American wheat and secur- 
ity prices to soar. 


oe 


Courtesy: Fitzpatrick of the S#. Louis Post Dispatch 
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« THES EEGRERSB © Xa 


IS NEUTRALITY ISOLATION? 


Dear Sir: 

I think Question B 3 on the Plebiscite ballot (“Do you 
favor national isolation through strict neutrality legisla- 
tion”) is somewhat embarrassing to many peace people. All 
pacifists are against national isolation, but a number of them 
favor strict mandatory neutrality legislation. Should such 
persons vote yes or no on B 38? —C. Ks 


The only neutrality which, under modern conditions, could 
keep the United States out of a European war, many think, 
is neutrality which would prohibit all business transactions 
with parties to the war. This strict neutrality amounts to 
isolation. If one believes peace can and should be main- 
tained in this way he should vote ‘yes’ on B 3. Many who 
have given the matter much thought say that such a policy 
could not be enforced and also that it is diametrically op- 
posed to the policy of maintaining peace through coopera- 
tion with other nations. If this be so one could not vote 
yes on both B 1 and B 3 without being inconsistent. 


e 
IS PACIFISM ILLEGAL? 
Dear Sir: 

I am an American citizen of foreign birth. To acquire 
citizenship I had to take an oath of allegiance to the United 
States of America, the oath including also the war clause. 
In sending me literature on the proposed Plebiscite and 
urging me to vote on the set day, you have placed me face 
to face with the serious question if I shall stick to my oath 
or repudiate it. 


As a preacher of the Gospel of Jesus Christ I am natur- 
ally against any armed conflict .... But the United States 
is not a nation of peace but of war. Bearing arms is the 
duty of every citizen .... In holding a plebiscite we will 


naturally hammer away at the fundamentals of our existing 
government. 


As to the Plebiscite I realize that nothing can be done 
about it but to push it through with all force. ... What 
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many of us would like to do is to vote for the striking out 
of the war clause in the naturalization oath .... In the 
religious clause in the Constitution we are told that any- 
one may here worship God according to the dictates of con- 
science. How can anyone worship God according to the dic- 
tates of conscience with such legislative perversities as the 
arms clause in the way? —Puzzled Minister. 

The ballot is not to be considered as a pledge but rather as 

an expression of conviction. Pacifists certainly ought to 


take account of the fact, however, that in event of war they 


will be severely tried. 
@ 


Others To Use Plebiscite 


On Armistice Sunday ballots similar to those used in the 
Congregational Christian Plebiscite will be passed out in a 
number of Baptist churches. During the following weeks 
they will be studied. On Christmas Sunday they will be 
filled out and returned. The vote is sponsored by the North- 
ern Baptist Commission on Christian Social Action. 

In some communities other religious groups have asked 
to participate in the balloting. One such request comes 
from a religious council including Catholics, Jews, Budd- 
hists and Protestants. 

One might mention also the recent decision of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce to conduct a plebiscite of its 
750,000 constituent members. The above plebiscites deal 
with the relation of the church and the state. This one deals 
with the relation of business and the state. 

“The plebiscite is attracting much attention among those 
in other denominations than the Congregational-Christian,” 
states the Federal Council Bulletin. The Christian Century 
concludes its recent editorial on “The Congregational Peace 
Ballot” with the following prediction: “Should the Congre- 
gational plebiscite draw the votes of anything like the total 
number of Congregationalists, it is altogether likely that 
other Protestant bodies will seriously consider making much 
the same test of opinion among their members.” 
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The Results of the Plebiscite 


The purpose of the Plebiscite is “to discover the mind of 
our people.” The first job, therefore, will be to learn what 
the results mean. Thus churches are asked to report not 
merely the number of votes for each proposition but to do 
the more difficult job of classifying the votes on each propo- 
sition into a number of occupational, sex and age groups. 

There is a wide gap between willingness to support any 
war and willingness to support no war. In a nation-wide 
vote in which several thousand people vote in favor of each 
of these positions it is important to know whether they are 
predominantly men or women, young or old, manual work- 
ers or professional workers. 

Information obtained from analysis of the balloting will 
be useful in two ways. Since it probably will represent the 
largest vote yet taken in this country on critical issues of 
war and peace it will be of direct interest to groups outside 
the denomination itself. The main results of the Plebiscite 
will be available to newspapers and magazines. They will 
reach a number of people including officials and should in- 
dicate to them that church people are concerned about their 
gospel of peace and good-will. 

The chief use of Plebiscite results probably will be in the 
churches’ continuing program of peace education and ac- 
tion. The results will indicate what has been accomplished 
to date and what has not been accomplished. They will 
show at what points our churches should concentrate in the 
future and what results might be expected. All this and 
more is involved in any effective “waging of peace.” 


GET THE FULL RETURNS! 
Official returns from the Plebiscite will be announced in the 
December Ist issue of SOCIAL ACTION. 
The report will include chart and table analyses of the vote 


according to state, type of church, and age, sex and occupa- 
tional groups. 

See that your church, through subscriptions or purchases, 
gets copies of the December SOCIAL ACTION, 
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Council to Support Peace Institutes 


The Council for Social Action is cooperating with the 
American Friends Service Committee by urging the atten- 
dance of Congregationalists and Christians at the Institutes 
on International Relations which the Friends have been 
carrying on so successfully for the past few summers. 


Conferences, two weeks in length, were carried on last 
summer at Wellesley College, Massachusetts; Duke Uni- 
versity, North Carolina; Grinnell College, Iowa; Whittier 
College, California; and at five other educational centers. 
The most alert and best informed teachers on international 
affairs constituted the faculties of these Institutes. The 
courses offered dealt realistically with the fundamental 
problems which are at the root of war. 


Last year the Council, acting through Rev. Stoddard 
Lane, interested many of our people in the Grinnell Institute. 
Mr. Lane is now Dean of that Institute. This year the 
Council will seek to set up cooperating committees of Con- 
gregationalists and Christians in every Institute center, to 
work with the Friends in making these Institutes even more 
effective. 


Mrs. Whiting, Mr. Schmalz and Mr. Herring will give 
time during the winter and spring to interesting the people 
of our New England churches in the Wellesley Institute in 
particular. It is planned to set up one new Institute in 
some center where Congregationalism is strongest, the 
Council carrying major responsibility for its success. 


“Should a clergyman, in order to preach in a saloon, be 
willing to put on the barkeeper’s apron, accept a salary 
from the owner of the saloon, and obey orders from the 
liquor dealer? Let the fact be emphasized that a military 
chaplain is an official part of the army, wears an army uni- 
form, receives his salary from the war department, and 
‘must obey orders of his superior officers.”—Kirby Page. 
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Over 2,000 Churches Order Ballots 


Ballot orders have been received from every Conference 
in the denomination, including Hawaii and Puerto Rico. A¢ 
check-up on October 23 showed that 1828 churches had ord 
ered 470,000 ballots through the Council for Social Action 
Orders were still being received from about 40 churches 
day for an average of 250 ballots each. 


These figures do not include 200 to 400 churches whic 
ordered ballots direct from their state offices. It appears: 
therefore that by November 4 orders will have been rex 
ceived from close to 3000 churches, including most of those 
with full time pastors. The number of ballots ordered 
would total about 700,000. 


The figures below indicate the percentage of all churches 
in the following states which had ordered ballots by Oc- 
tober 238: 


Rhode Island ...... 53% New York ............ 41% 
Connecticut ........ 47 Vermont ...........00- 37 
Massachusetts .... 46 Kansateacn 35 
New Hampshire .. 44 Florida ..............0 34 
Tennessee W. ...... 42 THlinoisseccacsee 33 
Lexas: Conaencce 42 Minnesota ............ 33 


Orders had been received by October 23 for more tha 
35,000 copies of the Plebiscite Edition of Social Action ati 
$2.00 per hundred. 

e e 


Council Receives More Associates 


The Council welcomes the 305 new associates and sub— 
scribers received since July. This pushes the total for the 
ten months past the 2000 mark. Largest percentage gains 
were made by North Dakota, Michigan, Missouri, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Massachusetts and Washington. 


The leading states now rank as follows: 


1. Massachusetts 5. Illinois 9. Chio 
2. California 6. Connecticut 10. Kansas 
3. Iowa 7. Washington 11. Oregon 


4. New York 8. Wisconsin 12. Michigan 
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A Call To Action! 


The Peace Plebiscite is a great demonstration of 


our power to act unitedly. 


Other churches, the citizenry of our country, are 
looking to us for a representative expres- 
sion of the concern of the Christian 


Church for peace. 
® 


Eager workers in our fellowship look to all of our 
churches for that united participation in 
the Plebiscite which will make their own 


efforts significant. 
6 


Your concern for peace can now be expressed in 
a concrete act. Vote! 


Order ballots now from your Conference office. 


“Make Your Convictions Count” 


New Material for Literature Tables 


Rivalries in Ethiopia, Elizabeth P. MacCallum. World Peace Foun- 
dation, 1935, 64 pp., 25c. Reviews the struggle of Great Britain, 
France and Italy, to gain control of Ethiopia and the surround- 
ing territories. 

Ethiopia: A Pawn of Diplomats, Elizabeth P. MacCallum. Foreign 
Policy Association, 1935, 10 pp., 10c. An excellent study out- 
line (mimeographed) using the pamphlets listed above as re- 
source material. 

Abyssinia and Italy. Oxford University Press, 1935, 48 pp., 75ce. 
Cites documents and treaties, gives historical background and 
present situation. 

Imperialist Rivalries in Ethiopia, William Koren. Foreign Policy 
Association, 1935, 11 pp., 25c. 

ABC of the Italo-Ethiopian Crisis, Walter Van Kirk. Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, 10 pp., 5c. A factual study of the economic 
and moral factors in the controversy between Italy and Ethiopia. 

Ethiopia, Still Proud and Free, Emory Ross. African Welfare Com- 
mittee, 7 pp., 5c. This reprint from the August, 1935 Survey 
Graphic is a good, brief treatment of the Ethiopian question. 

The Admirals View Neutrality, R. T. Rich. World Peace Foundation, 
2 pp., 2c., $1.60 per 100. Reprint from Today, September 21, 
1935. 

ABC of Neutrality, Walter Van Kirk. Federal Council of Churches, 
10 pp., 5c., $3.00 per 100. A timely discussion of the neutrality 
legislation recently adopted by the United States Congress. 

A National Solution to a National Problem. Committee on Militar- 
ism in Education, 6 pp., Free. Statements by Senator Nye, 
Congressman Kvale and others on compulsory military training. 

S. 3309 and H.R. 8950. Committee on Militarism in Education, 2 pp., 
Free. The Nye-Kvale amendment relating to the R.O.T.C. 
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LESS RECENT BOOKS 

The War Myth in American History, C. H. Hamlin. Vanguard Press, 
50c. 

Why We Fought, C. Hartley Grattan. Vanguard Press, 1929, $3.50. 
The Horror of It, Frederick Barber. Association Press, 35c. Photo- 
graphic studies which make vivid the human costs of war. 
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Neutrality Packet, Council for Social Action, 1935. Contains the 
neutrality material listed above, several other bulletins and re- 
prints, brief reading list and study outline. Write for this. 
Enclose 25c. 


